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Your Gallery 
By Walter E. Myer 











[Ft us get away from our matter-of- 
fact surroundings for a moment as 
we step into a world of fantasy. Im- 
agine yourself walking down a long hall, 
on the walls of which pictures are hang- 
ing. This is not your first visit to the 
hall nor will it be your last. You spend 
much of your time in the gallery looking 
at the pictures which adorn the walls. 

Some of the pictures are beautiful 
and it is a delight to see them. Others 
are so ugly that you shudder when your 
eye falls upon them. Some are amusing, 
others sadden you. Still others are in- 
spiring or depressing. 

Many of the pictures are so faded as 
to be unrecognizable. Many are grow- 
ing dim, while some are as clear and 
bright as they were on the day they 
were placed upon the wall. 

There is one peculiar fact about these 
pictures. You hung them all yourself. 
All your life you have been hanging 
them, though you seldom give much 
thought to their selection. You seem 
to pick them up at random and put them 
on the wall. It is strange that you 
should do this, for once the pictures 
have been added to the collection, you 
go back to them time after time, day 
after day. 

Since the pictures are so carelessly 
selected, many of them are sordid and 
ugly, but no matter, you will return to 
them time and again. If too many of 
them are depressing, your personality 
and disposition may be affected and you 
may be very unhappy. If the pictures 
for the most part are pleasant or beau- 
tiful, you will be a most fortunate 
person. 

Did I say it was a world of fantasy 
of which I was speaking? No, it really 
is not. The gallery is your mind and 
the pictures are your memories. Each 
day you hang up in your mind pictures 
of memory. Some of them will fade 
with time, but others will be with you 
as long as you live. Your experiences 
of today are your memories of tomor- 
row. We are not 
done with today’s 
actions when the 
sun goes down. We 
will look back on 
them through all the 
days and years to 
come. 

What are you con- 
tributing today to 
your future memo- 
ries? How will the 
things you are now 
doing look in retrospect? What of the 
pictures you are hanging today—the 
pictures you will be viewing through all 
your tomorrows? When you recall in 
memory your actions of today, will you 
be proud or ashamed, happy or de- 
pressed? Will the memory of what you 
do today haunt you or inspire you? 
These are questions to consider as you 
build your gallery from day to day. 


Walter E. Myer 


By improving their equipment, our 
nation’s airlines hope to beat the safety 
records set in the last two years. In 
1951, airlines had 13 deaths for every 
billion miles traveled by passengers. 
Last year they had less than four deaths 
per billion passenger miles, or only 
about one-third as many ‘as in 1951. 











MORRIS IN NEW YORK TIMES 


“YOU NEVER KNOW UNTIL YOU TRY,” the cartoonist says of proposals 
to get the nation’s big labor organizations to unite 


Labor Looks Ahead 


Union Leaders Study Possible Merger of AFL and CIO, and Make 


Plans to Achieve Further Gains for Workers 


ILL the two big labor groups— 

the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations—merge into a single 
body? Are there likely to be many 
serious industrial disputes this 
spring? What is the next major 
demand that labor leaders will make 
of employers? 

The answers to these questions are 
of interest not only to workers and 
employers but to all other Americans 
as well. As labor unions have grown 
in size and influence over the past 20 
years, it has been shown many times 
that the actions of organized labor 
have a profound effect on the U. S. 
economy. 

When we speak of organized labor, 
we refer to the workers who belong 
to unions. U. S. unions now report 
between 16 and 17 million members. 
The total working force of the country 
is about 61 million. Thus, about 
1 out of 4 American workers belongs 
to a union. 

One might ask: In view of the fact 
that the great majority of U. S. 
workers do not belong to unions, why 
does organized labor attract so much 
attention? The fact is that the 16 
to 17 million Americans who belong 
to unions have much more influence 
in fixing wage levels and working 
conditions than do the larger number 
of workers who are not union mem- 
bers. Gains made by union labor often 
provide the impetus for similar gains 
among non-union workers. 

In addition to the AFL and CIO, 


there are certain other large inde- 
pendent unions. Among them are the 
brotherhoods of railway workers and 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 
However, more than 4 out of every 
5 union members belong either to the 
AFL or CIO, 

The American Federation of Labor 
is the largest U. S. workers’ organiza- 
tion. Founded in 1886, it is today 
composed of 111 unions and claims 
about 8,200,000 members. 

The AFL has long promoted the 
organization of craft unions; that is, 
each craft in an industry has its own 
union—for example, the carpenters, 
the teamsters, and so forth. Each 
one of the craft unions tries to secure 
higher wages, improved working con- 
ditions, shorter hours, and other 
benefits for its members. 

In 1935 a split took place in the 
AFL. At that time a difference of 
opinion arose over how to extend the 
union into mechanized industries 
where increasing numbers of workers 
were classified as unskilled. Such 
workers were not eligible to join craft 
unions, since most of them worked on 
assembly lines and were not skilled 
craftsmen in the sense of being car- 
penters, electricians, and so forth. 

Certain AFL leaders came to the 
conclusion that it was better to organ- 
ize workers by whole industries rather 
than by crafts. They wanted all 
workers in each industry to belong 
to the same labor organization. In 
other words, they favored industrial 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Russia’s “Peace 
Drive’ Examined 


Western Countries Question the 
Purpose «of Friendly Moves 
by Malenkov’s Regime 


USSIA and other countries of the 

Moscow group have been behaving 
in an unusual way during the last few 
weeks. They seek to give an impres- 
sion of friendliness toward the rest of 
the world, and officials in non-commu- 
nist nations wonder what is behind 
the change. Can it be that the new 
Soviet chief—Georgi Malenkov—is 
willing to make reasonable agreements 
leading toward lasting peace? Or is 
he simply trying to throw the non- 
communist countries off guard? 

Nobody on our side of the Iron Cur- 
tain knows. It is a fact, however, that 
the communists have recently made 
peaceful gestures involving several of 
the major problems which now divide 
the world. 

Korean war. As the month of 
April began, Russia and China gave 
reason to hope that this conflict might 
soon be finished. Mark Clark, the 
American general who heads UN 
forces in the Korean struggle, had 
suggested earlier that the two oppos- 
ing sides exchange their sick and 
wounded prisoners of war. North 
Korean and Chinese communists re- 
plied three weeks ago, with Russia’s 
backing, that they were willing tc 
work out such an exchange. 

The question of exchanging prison- 
ers has long been one of the main ob- 
stacles blocking a Korean truce. We 
hold about 130,000 captives from the 
communist side, while the communists 
claim to hold 13,000 prisoners from 
our side (including 3,000 Americans). 

It can be assumed that practically 
all the captive UN and South Korean 
soldiers want to return home as soon 
as possible. But approximately 50,000 
of the Chinese and North Koreans— 
men whom we hold—say they will not 
go back into communist territory. 

(Continued on page 2) 


sovForo 
DICTATOR Georgi Malenkov of Rus- 
sia. Are his peace offers real? Or are 
they just another communist trick? No 
one knows yet. We’ll just have to wait 
and see. 
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Does the Soviet Union Really Want Peace? 


(Continued from page 1) 


This is a fact which the communist 
leaders don’t like to face. It tends to 
prove how unpopular their system is 
among the people who know it best. 

In previous discussions, commu- 
nist officials have insisted that all pris- 
regardless of their personal 
wishes, should be sent back to their 
original sides. We, on the other hand, 
have refused to consider the idea of 
sending anti-communist Chinese and 
North Koreans back into communist 
hands for probable torture and death. 

So the prisoner issue—and with it 
the whole question of a Korean truce— 
remained deadlocked for many months. 
But this spring, when the communists 
indicated a desire to talk about ex- 
changing the sick and wounded, they 
hinted that they wouldn’t insist on 
forcing men to return home unwill- 
ingly. 

By the time this paper reaches its 
readers, the world may know whether 
final agreement on the sick and 
wounded prisoners can be obtained 
and carried out. Such a pact might 
lead to acceptable agreements about 
all prisoners, and finally to an end of 
the fighting in Korea. 

As negotiations began, our side of- 
fered to return nearly 6,000 sick and 
wounded communist prisoners, while 
the Reds offered to send home 600 of 
our men. UN officers were disap- 
pointed in the small number of sick 
and wounded prisoners from our side 
that were to be returned, but went 
ahead with the agreement. 

As to the broader question of end- 
ing hostilities—it depends largely on 
whether communist leaders, in China 
and Moscow, at last have decided that 
the time for a Korean truce has come. 
Our side has long maintained that it 
would make peace if the communists 
would accept fair terms. 

Germany. Since shortly after 
World War II, this former enemy land 
has been divided into a Moscow-con- 
trolled eastern zone and a democratic 
western zone. The eastern section is 
a Soviet satellite, while the western 
portion—practically independent— 
works in partnership with the United 
States and its allies. The city of Ber- 
lin, itself cut into communist and non- 
communist sections, lies deep inside 
the Soviet-held eastern zone. 

Our interests and those of Russia 
clash more sharply and directly in 
torn and divided Germany than almost 
anywhere else on earth. 

Last month flyers shot 
down a British plane on a route be- 
tween -West Germany and Berlin. 
Britain protested, and the Soviet 
Union surprised everyone by express- 
ing regret over the shooting. Then— 
at Russia’s suggestion—representa- 
tives of America, Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union began meeting to 
work out improved ways of avoiding 
such occurrences. Russia also took 
steps to ease restrictions on trains, 
cars, and trucks passing through Iron 
Curtain territory between Berlin and 
the West. 

General Vassily Chuikov, Soviet 
chief in East Germany, even suggested 
that the four countries make renewed 
efforts to get together on an agree- 
ment which would end the division of 
Germany into separate territories. 
In the past, such efforts have been 
blocked by the following situation: 

We will not agree to unification of 


oners, 


Russian 


Germany unless we can get positive 
assurance that the entire country 
would have a democratic government 
and free elections. But Russia has 
consistently sought to make arrange- 
ments through which all Germany 
could be brought under communist 
control. 

Is there any hope of a major settle- 
ment in Germany now? Certainly not, 
unless there has really been a drastic 
change in Moscow’s attitude. Ger- 
many is so deeply entangled in the 
struggle between East and West that 
any big agreement here would almost 
surely need to be accompanied by an 














of disarmament and atom control. 
Her UN representative Andrei Vi- 
shinsky talked and argued about these 
matters in friendly and reasonable 
terms. He didn’t express much agree- 
ment with our country’s point of view, 
but neither did he harshly condemn our 
proposals as Soviet spokesmen have 
done in the past. On the whole, his 
manner gave the impression that Rus- 
sia would be willing to negotiate these 
problems, and that a settlement might 
be possible. 

Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. This official is elected by the 
UN General Assembly after recom- 














RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


UNCLE SAM is ready to listen, with caution, to Russian peace proposals 


all-around settlement of the “cold 
war.” Nevertheless, our officials are 
carefully studying Russia’s friendly 
gestures. They don’t want to miss 
any chances to promote lasting peace. 

Disarmament and atomic energy 
control. These complicated matters 
have been under discussion in United 
Nations agencies since shortly after 
the close of World War II. The United 
States and other non-communist coun- 
tries have put forth a plan for sys- 
tematically establishing international 
controls over each nation’s troop 
strength and its armament; for even- 
tually prohibiting atomic weapons; 
and for conducting foolproof inspec- 
tions to make sure that all countries 
abide by the rules. 

Russia has objected to various fea- 
tures of our plan. She has especially 
opposed the idea of letting interna- 
tional inspectors roam freely over her 
territory. 

Early this month, however, Russia 
showed some vague signs that she may 
be changing her mind on the issues 


mendation by the Security Council. 
A candidate cannot be recommended 
by the Security Council if Britain, 
France, Russia, the United States, or 
Nationalist China votes against him. 

From 1950 until this year, these five 
countries were not able to agree on 
anyone for the job. Trygve Lie, 
whose regular term as Secretary-Gen- 
eral expired early in 1951, continued 
to hold the post on a temporary basis 
until this spring. 

In general, Russia opposed any can- 
didate whom most of the other coun- 
tries favored. Three weeks ago, how- 
ever, she suddenly announced that she 
would approve the nomination of 
Sweden’s Dag Hammarskjold, whom 
the other nations also were willing to 
accept. A long deadlock was thus 
broken. 

Other developments. Russian offi- 
cials in Moscow are beginning to show 
an increasingly friendly attitude to- 
ward American visitors. Moreover, 
the Soviet government has changed 
its mind about forcing Britain and 


the United States to find new locations 
for their Moscow embassies. Last fall 
the two western nations were told that 
they would soon have to move out of 
their present embassy quarters. Rus- 
sia now says they need not move. 
But the Americans plan to do so any- 
way, since a new U. S. embassy build- 
ing is practically ready. 

The Soviet government recently took 
steps to secure the release of several 
American, British, and French civil- 
ians who were being held captive by 
the communists in North Korea. 

At home, as well as abroad, there 
are sudden changes in the Soviet gov- 
ernment’s behavior. The Kremlin has 
made a friendly gesture toward some 
of its own people, by ordering the re- 
lease of numerous men and women 
who were in prison for non-political 
crimes. In general, those with sen- 
tences of less than five years are being 
freed, and many others are having 
their terms reduced. Soviet-controlled 
Romania has taken similar measures. 

Meanwhile, there is growing evi- 
dence of great rivalry among top So- 
viet leaders. This fact seems to under- 
lie the startling “doctors’ plot’ case. 
Several prominent Russian doctors 
were arrested last winter. They were 
accused of killing two important Soviet 
officials, and of planning to kill others. 
Moscow soon announced that they had 
confessed. 

Early this month the doctors were 
released, and some of their principal 
accusers were seized. It is now held 
that the doctors were blameless. This 
is the first time that the Kremlin has 
ever completely reversed itself on such 
a matter. 

High-level Moscow politics is in- 
volved. Various observers think there 
was a scheme to destroy Lavrenti 
Beria, boss of the secret police, by 
linking him with the accused doc- 
tors. If this is true, he managed to 
outwit his opponents, for the doctors 
are now free and Beria is one of the 
three top men in Russia. 

Since some of the formerly accused 
doctors are Jewish, their prosecution 
last winter was widely regarded as 
part of an anti-Jewish movement in 
Moscow. Some people now look upon 
their release as a sign that this move- 
ment is to be stopped. 

In any event, the ‘doctors’ plot” 
case is another example of the changes 
that are now rapidly occurring in the 
Kremlin. 

MEANING. What is the significance 
of these sudden developments in the 
Soviet Union’s foreign policy and her 
internal affairs? Is Russia undergo- 
ing a change that will have a major 
effect on prospects for world peace? 
We can’t be sure. 

The apparent struggle within the 
Kremlin’s high command adds to our 
uncertainty. Until a new pattern of 
Soviet leadership is definitely set, no- 
body can say what Russia will do. 
Georgi Malenkov is regarded as the 
dictator, but his position may not be 
at all secure. 

We do know this: For the time 
being, Moscow is making a tremen- 
dous effort to convince the world 
that her intentions are peaceful and 
friendly. Nearly all her moves in 
recent weeks have been aimed in that 
direction. 

Is the Soviet “peace drive” sincere? _ 
On our side of the Iron Curtain, not 
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many people think so. For too many 
years, Moscow has been talking peace 
while promoting aggression and tur- 
moil. A widely held view of the pres- 
ent Russian policy is this: 

“The men who now control Soviet 
Russia have decided that they can best 
succeed in their plans for world domi- 
nation if they throw their opponents 
off guard. They know that we and 
our allies regard anti-Soviet defense 
preparations as a great burden. 
‘Peace’ talk from Moscow, they hope, 
will cause the American people to de- 
mand a reduction in military expendi- 
tures. They hope it will cause the 
western European countries to think 
there is no need for defense coopera- 
tion. 

“Russia is especially concerned 
about Germany. She wants to block 
our plans for drawing West Germany 
more fully into the anti-Soviet de- 
fense partnership, so she seeks to 
cause confusion and delay by bringing 
up the subject of a peace treaty and 
of German unification. 

“The Soviet Union makes friendly 
gestures, but her military power re- 
mains as great as ever. The danger 
of Soviet aggression is in no way les- 
sened by her hints of willingness to 
cooperate.” 

Most American leaders, while skepti- 
cal of Russia’s intentions, feel that 
our government cannot afford to ridi- 
cule or ignore Soviet “peace” gestures. 
In the first place, we must avoid giving 
anyone the impression that we are not 
interested in reaching a friendly set- 
tlement of our differences with Mos- 
cow. Despite all that the United 
States has done to promote peace and 
world stability, the Soviet propaganda 
which describes us as “warmongers” 
has been fairly effective in some lands. 
By ignoring Russia’s “peace” talk, we 
would give such propaganda a boost. 

Second, there is a chance, however 
slight, that Russia really wants to ease 
the tensions which now plague the 
world. Maybe Malenkov wants a pe- 
riod of quiet in which to get his re- 
gime organized, and friendly rela- 
tions—once begun—might continue in- 
definitely. Perhaps the Kremlin is 
genuinely interested in avoiding a 
world war. However slim these 
chances may be, we can’t afford to 
brush them aside. Lasting peace is 
so great a prize that we need to ex- 
plore all possibilities for attaining it. 

President Eisenhower and his help- 
ers believe that we should give careful 
attention to Soviet gestures of friend- 
ship, but that we and our allies, mean- 
while, should keep up our defense prep- 
arations. Actually, Russia has yet 
done little, if anything, toward reduc- 
ing the danger of world war. We 
should stand ready to match any defi- 
nite peace steps that she takes but we 
must not be thrown off guard by talk 
and gestures which could be meaning- 
less. General Matthew Ridgway, com- 
mander of North Atlantic Treaty 
forces in Europe, recently declared 
that the threat of Soviet aggression 
still “has not diminished one iota,” 
despite Moscow’s friendly overtures. 

Many observers argue as follows: 
“If Russia would accept a genuine 
plan for disarmament and atomic 
weapons control—complete with iron- 
clad international inspections to in- 
sure compliance by all nations—this 
would indicate that she means what 
she says. Our country long ago sug- 
gested such a program, and Russia 
refused it. So long as she continues 
to refuse, her talk of peace must be 
taken with quite a few grains of salt.” 





THREE LIONS 


TWO YOUNG MEN of Burma, a country that is making news just now 


Confusion 


Presence of Chiang’s Troops Disturbs Small Country’s Relations 


in Burma 


with Nationalist China and with America 


ITTLE Burma, lying next door to 
communist China in southeast 
Asia, is taking a most unusual step. 
She is refusing to take any further 
United States aid for armaments to 
check communism and for building up 
agriculture in the country. 
The story in Burma is quite strange. 
It begins in 1949, when communists 
conquered the mainland of China. 
General Chiang Kai-shek, head of the 
non-communist Nationalist Chinese 
government, and many of his troops 
fled to the island of Formosa—about 
100 miles off the coast of China. Some 
of the troops didn’t get to Formosa, 
however. Perhaps 10,000 of them fled 
into the mountains of northern Burma 
to escape the communists. Many of 
these non-communist troops are still 
there. Burmese military forces 
haven’t been able to drive them out of 
the mountains. 


Aggression? 


Now Burma is charging that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces are act- 
ing aggressively against her. In- 
directly, Burma seems to be charging 
that we are a party to the aggression, 
because we are giving aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek on Formosa. So Burma is 
cutting herself off from cooperation 
with us. That is a setback for our 
program of friendliness to Asiatic 
countries in our drive to stop the 
spread of communism. 

Very probably, Red China put pres- 
sure on Burma to make the charges 
against Chiang Kai-shek and to refuse 
further help from us. That, too, is 
strange, for Burma has been fighting 
bands of communists hiding out in the 
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interior of the country for the past 
several years. It’s possible that Reds 
are gaining more influence in Burma 
now. Our government hopes, how- 
ever, that the present difficulties will 
be straightened out, and that Burma 
will continue to remain a free nation. 

The little country, somewhat smaller 
than Texas, is home to about 19 mil- 
lion people. Most of them are descend- 
ants of Tibetan and Chinese tribes 
which settled in Burma thousands of 
years ago. There are also some In- 
dians and settlers from Pakistan. 
About a dozen different languages are 
spoken in Burma. 

Lower, or southern, Burma has good 
soil and is one of the world’s greatest 
rice-growing regions. The waters 
along the coasts and inland rivers 
and lakes are rich in fish, which is 
an important food. Burma’s forests 
contain big groves of teak, a valuable 
wood used in shipbuilding. Hidden 
underground are oil, lead, silver, tin, 
iron, and coal. Few of the mineral 
resources have been developed, though. 

Almost all the Burmese are farmers, 
and most of them live in Lower Burma. 
Rice is the main crop and the chief 
food. Burma grows more rice than 
she needs, and sells some to other 
countries. The farmers also grow 
cotton, peanuts, fruits, vegetables, and 
rubber trees. 

Many Burmese work in the forests, 
cutting teakwood for export. Others 
are fishermen, and some are sea divers 
who search for pearls. The mines and 
oil refineries give jobs to several 
thousand workers. 

There are few factories in Burma. 
Rubber shoes and soap are made in 
Rangoon, the capital, which has a 
population of about 750,000. Silk 
is woven into cloth in Mandalay, which 
has a population of about 200,000. 

There are some rich people, but most 
Burmese are poor. The average per- 
son earns only $35 a year. Even with 
that smal! income, though, the Bur- 
mese are better off than many people 
of Asia. Almost everyone in Burma 
gets enough to eat, while in neigh- 
boring lands—in India, for example— 
thousands starve every year. 

Burma won independence from 
Great Britain after World War II, 
and, on January 4, 1948, began to 
govern herself as an independent re- 
public with a president and parlia- 
ment. 
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I always look forward anxiously to get- 
ting the AMERICAN OBSERVER. I enjoy 
the way in which you explain outstand- 
ing national and world problems. As a 
German exchange student, I particularly 
like your paper because it brings out so 
many different points of view on con- 
troversial issues. Surely, if all poom on 
the globe were to read your publication, 
narrow-mindedness of thought would 
soon disappear from the world. 

HILDEGARD SANNSEN, 
Santa Paula, California 


o 


A short time ago, you discussed the 
Voice of America and opinions regarding 
its effectiveness in the global struggle of 
ideas. I have listened to “Voice” pro- 
grams in Colombia, and have always en- 
joyed them. I sincerely believe that the 
overseas information program is doing a 
good job. In fact, I would say it is one 
of America’s best weapons against the 
threats of world communism. 

ALVARO HENAO, 
Miami, Florida 


* 


I'd like to thank you for your interest- 
ing article on U. S. territories seeking 
statehood. Members of my history class 
and I used the material in your paper to 
make a report on Alaska and Hawaii. 

KATHERINE Goss, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


* 


The Netherlands, I believe, is the most 
courageous country you have ever writ- 
ten about in your paper. The Dutch seerm 
to be among the most industrious and 
peace-loving people on the globe. When 
disaster hits them, they work harder than 
ever before. They don’t throw up their 
hands and give up in despair as some 
people do in the face of trouble. 

JEANNE Howe, 
Clinton, New York 


* 


We depend upon our youth of today to 
take over the responsibilities of running 
the nation in the years to come. And, if 
our country is to be governed wisely, 
America’s youth must be properly edu- 
cated. But instead of spending money to 
improve our schools, we send huge sums 
of money to foreign lands. I believe that 
such a policy is bad. 

YVONNE HARTWICK, 
Cass City, Michigan 

















Is it wise for us to stop helping other 


nations? i think not. If we cut down on 
our aid now, we will surely lose friends 
abroad. We should never forget that it 
takes cooperation among all free nations 
to win against the menace of world com- 
munism. ELVIN BELL, 

Fresno, California 


* 


I thoroughly agree with those people 
who hold that the federal government 
ought to help keep farm prices from fall- 
ing below certain levels. The farmer 
needs help if he is to get a fair income. 
Without government support, many of 
our farmers would go beckrept. 

SHIRLEY REINARTS, 
New Ulm, Minnesota 


* 


Before reading your article on our 
civil service system, I hadn’t realized 
how workers were chosen for government 
jobs. I enjoyed the article. 

Marrua Louise Mick, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio 


* 


(Address your letters to this column 
to Readers Say—, THE AMERICAN Os- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 
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The Story of t 


Trade Debate 


Uncle Sam’s trade policies are being 
sharply debated on Capitol Hill just 
The lawmakers are divided on 
this question: Should our Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act be extended? 

Under this which first 
passed some 18 years ago, our Presi- 
dent has the power to make tariff- 
reduction agreements with other coun- 
tries. He is advised on such matters 
by the U. S. Tariff Commission and 
other government agencies. Critics of 
the trade law feel that Congress, 
rather than the President, should de- 
cide on tariff rates. Supporters reply 
that when congressmen from each 
state try to protect every one of its 
producers against any foreign competi- 
tion, tariff rates remain too high for 
the good of our nation and the world. 

The Reciprocal Trade Law is due to 


now. 


act, was 


HE DROPPED 5 miles ina chair! This 
pilot in the British Air Force tested a 
new chair-parachute, a safety device for 


jet plane fighters. A pilot pushes a but- 
ton when he has to leave his ship. The 
chair automatically does the rest. 


expire next June 12 unless it is re- 
newed before then. President Eisen- 
hower has asked Congress to extend 
the act for one more year. During 
that time, the Chief Executive be- 
lieves, Uncle Sam should work out 
long-range trade policies. 

(For a brief summary of some ‘pros 
and cons on lower tariffs see March 9 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


The Vice President 


John Adams, our first Vice Presi- 
dent, regarded his office as “The most 
insignificant . . . that ever invention 
of man contrived, or his imagination 
conceived.” He probably would have 
changed his mind if he could have 
spent a day with Vice President 
Richard Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon devotes at least two morn- 
ings each week to meetings at the 
White House. There he takes part in 
discussions between the President and 
his cabinet officials. Nixon also sits 
in on Monday morning conferences 
between the Chief Executive and lead- 
ing congressmen. In addition, the 
Vice President frequently goes to the 
Presidential mansion for special 
assignments. 

The chief duty of early Vice Presi- 
dents, that of acting as presiding of- 
ficer of the Senate, takes only a frac- 
tion of Nixon’s long working day. In 
the Senate, the Vice President acts as 
the Chief Executive’s representative 


oy explaining the President’s views to 
individual lawmakers. Nixon tries to 
keep the White House and Capitol Hill 
working as a team. 

The Vice President does what he 
can to take some of the work load 
from the Chief Executive’s shoulders. 
In fact, the President’s many cere- 
monial duties are almost completely 
in the hands of Nixon. It was the 
Vice President, for instance, who was 
on hand to greet German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and other top for- 
eign leaders who recently visited the 
United States. 


Congress and the Atom 


Republican Representative W. Ster- 
ling Cole of New York wants Uncle 
Sam to let down some of the existing 
bars on the use of atomic energy by 
private industry. The lawmaker adds, 
however, that we must continue to keep 
certain secrets of the atom behind 
closed doors to prevent vital informa- 
tion from reaching our enemies. 

Representative Cole is the new 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. His 
group, made up of nine senators and 
nine representatives, works with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in super- 
vising Uncle Sam’s far-flung atomic 
undertakings. The congressional 
group also helps decide how much in- 
formation on the atom should be made 
available to businessmen. 

The New York legislator will act as 
chairman of the congressional watch- 
dog committee for the next two years. 
Then, in accordance with a _ recent 
agreement between the House and the 
Senate, a senator will become head of 
the atomic group for a two-year period. 


Truce Village 


For some weeks now, the eyes of the 
world have been focused on the little 
Korean village of Panmunjom. It is 
there that renewed Korean truce talks 
between United Nations and commu- 
nist negotiators got under way a short 
time ago (see page 1 story). 

The village of Panmunjom is in com- 
munist-held Korea, not far from the 
38th parallel—the old dividing line be- 
tween North and South Korea. There 
are no regular inhabitants in Pan- 
munjom just now. They were moved 


A GOOD DEED won him a prize. Johnnie Ritch, 10, of Bremerton, Washington, 
collected the most shoes—1,325 pairs—for war-stricken Koreans in a contest 


with fellow students. 


out by the Reds when the site was 
first chosen for truce talks some 18 
months ago. 

An iron spike in the ground marks 
the geographical center of the neutral 
truce center. Only a few yards from 
the spike stands the small building in 
which UN and communist truce ne- 
gotiators have been meeting. A few 
other huts and some tents make up the 
rest of the dusty village. 


India’s “4-H Clubs” 


Not many months ago, Amrik Singh 
and 20 other young farm leaders from 
India visited a 4-H Club youth camp 
near St. Joseph, Missouri. The visi- 
tors were so impressed with what they 
saw that they decided to set up sim- 
ilar projects in their own country for 
spreading new ideas on farming among 
their people. 

After they returned home, they im- 
mediately went to work in organizing 
farm-youth groups modeled after our 
4-H Clubs. They were so successful 
that Amrik Singh alone directs the 
activities of about two dozen or more 
new clubs. When the clubs staged 
their first annual get-together late last 
month, people from some 140 nearby 
villages crowded around the farm ex- 
hibitions. Now Singh and his co- 
workers hope to set up a nation-wide 


“A LITTLE IRON CURTAIN” in a free country. The guarded bridge is 
only 11 miles outside Helsinski, capital of Finland. The bridge leads to a piece 
of Finnish territory that Russia has used as a military base since defeating 


Finland in World War II. 
the new Soviet regime? 


Will barriers such as these be gradually removed by 


For his efforts, Johnnie won a new bicycle. 


system of ‘4-H Clubs” in their home- 
land. 


Labor Chiefs 


The top officials of the nation’s big- 
gest labor organizations—the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
the American Federation of Labor— 
hope to combine forces (see page 1 
story). The CIO is headed by Walter 
Reuther, and the AFL is led by George 
Meany. 

Reuther, born 45 years ago in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, began his career 
as a labor leader soon after he quit 
school at the age of 15. His first job 
was as an apprentice machinist. He 
didn’t hold it long, however, because 
he was fired for union activities. 
Later, he went to work in the auto in- 
dustry. He also spent his spare time 
in taking high school and college 
courses. 

Because Reuther energetically tried 
to unionize his fellow auto workers, he 
frequently was fired by his employers. 
In time, his efforts to organize the 
auto industry were highly successful. 
And, in 1946, the dynamic labor leader 
became chief of the United Auto Work- 
ers (UAW), a CIO member. Last De- 
cember, Reuther became head of the 
CIO in addition to his UAW post. 

George Meany, who was born 58 
years ago in the Bronx, New York, 
has devoted much of his life to labor 
activities. At 16, he decided to follow 
in his father’s footsteps as a plumber. 
He regularly attended union meetings 
and frequently spoke up on labor prob- 
lems. It wasn’t long before he held 
minor union jobs in New York City. 
He soon decided that he would rather 
be a labor official than a plumber. 

Meany became well known in union 
circles for his firm, but fair, dealings 
with management. Late in 1939, he 
was elected to the AFL’s second-rank- 
ing post—that of secretary-treasurer. 
Last fall, Meany was named head of 
the AFL. 


An Eisenhower Request 


President Dwight Eisenhower is 
asking for some changes in the na- 
tion’s defense mobilization setup. The 
Chief Executive wants to reorganize 
the Office of Defense’ Mobilization 
(ODM) and expand the activities of 
that office. ' 
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The proposed new ODM would be 
asked to plot the nation’s future mo- 
bilization plans as well as direct cer- 
tain current defense programs. The 
office as it now stands leaves future 
defense planning up to the National 
Security Resources Board—a group 
which the President wants to abolish. 

The job of stockpiling vital raw ma- 
terials for defense needs would also 
be taken over by the new mobiliza- 
tion office under the proposal. At pres- 
ent, the Departments of Defense and 
of the Interior have a hand in pro- 
viding raw materials for Uncle Sam’s 
arsenal. 

The President has the power to 
make the ODM changes if Congress 
doesn’t object before next June. At 
any time before then, the legislators 
can kill the plan by a majority vote 
of its members. They can also speed 
it up by voting for the changes before 
June. 

The ODM is now headed by Arthur 
Flemming, who is on leave of absence 
as president of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The 47-year-old Flemming has 
been acting as chief of the defense 
agency since last January. For about 
two years before that time, he served 
as assistant head of ODM. 


Daylight Savings 


In many cities and counties through- 
out the nation, people will lose an 
hour’s sleep this weekend. They will 
move up their clocks one hour and live 
by daylight-saving time until fall. The 
purpose of the changed time is to 
start people working an hour earlier 
and give them an extra hour of day- 
light at the end of the day. 

Many countries have tried the day- 
light saving idea at one time or an- 
other. One of the first was Britain, 
which used it during World War I to 
save fuel. Several other nations, in- 
cluding the United States, followed the 
plan during the war. Our nation also 
used daylight-saving time in World 
War II. 

At present, daylight time is used in 
many cities in the northeast. Far- 
ther west and in the south, feeling 





ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS. Germany almost 
completely destroyed this Dutch city in 


against it is so strong that some states 
and counties have passed laws against 
it. Farmers are especially strong in 
opposing daylight-saving time. 


Noted French Landmark 


The famous Eiffel Tower in Paris 
is getting a gay new spring outfit. 
Workmen are painting the 985-foot 
tower three colors. When they are 
finished, it will be orange-yellow at the 
top, yellow-brown in the middle, and 
a darker brown at the bottom. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Workman: “Would you increase my 
wages? I was married yesterday.” 
Foreman: “Sorry, but we are not re- 
sponsible for accidents that occur outside 
the factory.” 
a 


No two people are alike, and both of 
them are glad of it. 

















WELLER IN COLLIER'S 
“Naturally I seem stupid to my teacher. 
She’s a college graduate.” 


Scoutmaster: “Supposing there was an 
explosion, and a man was blown into the 
air. While the nearest doctor was being 
called, what would you do?” 

Tenderfoot: “First, I’d wait for the 
man to come down.” 


* 
Wife: “Dear, did you notice Jane has 
a new hat?’ 
Husband (thinking fast): “Yes, and if 


she were as attractive as you, she 
wouldn’t need one.” 


* 
Customer: “Is that hair restorer really 
ood?” 


Barber: “T’ll say it is. A man spilled 
some on his comb last week, and now it’s 
a brush.” 

* 


“George says ill health always attacks 
one’s weakest spot.” 
“You do have a lot of headaches, don’t 
you, dearie?” 
* 


Golf Enthusiast (during downpour): 
“Now you see the advantages of golf.” 

Discouraged Beginner: “What advan- 

Golf Enthusiast: “Well, you couldn’t 
play tennis on a day like this.” 


one of the worst 


The tower is the French capital’s 
most popular spot for tourists. No 
visit to Paris is complete without get- 
ting into one of the slanting elevators 
which crawl up the legs of the tower 
to the top. From that position, one 
is able to get a splendid view of the 
layout of Paris and of its famous his- 
toric landmarks. 

Alexandre Eiffel, a French engineer, 
designed the tower for a fair in 1889. 
So many people visited it that it paid 
most of its cost in the first year after 
it was built. 

Eiffel was a pioneer among builders. 
He first won fame for his bridges. 
His tower was for many years the 
highest structure in the world. Today 
only New York City’s Empire State 
and Chrysler Buildings are higher. 

You do not need to go to France 
to see an example of Eiffel’s skill. 
Something which is just as well known 
as the tower is in our country. Eiffel 
designed the framework which sup- 
ports the metal skin of the Statue of 
Liberty. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the major national topic to be 
discussed in next week’s paper will be 
America’s defense needs and prepara- 
tions in view of the changing Russian 
policy. 

The main foreign article will discuss 
Italy’s present problems and her forth- 
coming election. 


Investigate is one of several words 
that we get from the Latin vestigium, 
which means “footprint.” An investi- 
gator “follows footprints” or seeks 
various other kinds of evidence. Vesti- 
gitm also gives us our word vestige, 
meaning a “trace” or “sign.” 





air attacks of World War II. 








A rebuilding program has 
wiped away the scars—as is shown by these fine buildings. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. A’ provisional (pré-vizh’iin-Al) 
government was established. (a) 
strong (b) temporary (c) permanent 
(d) dictatorial. 


2. There is no panacea (pin’‘ih- 
s@iih) for their difficulties. (a) rea- 
son (b) hope (c) excuse (d) cure-all. 


3. She called the child incorrigible 
(in-kér7-ji-bl). (a) beyond correc- 
tion (b) stupid (c) cheerful (d) 
brilliant. 


4. Few persons were duped (dipt’) 
by his statements. (a) impressed (b) 
deceived (c) angered (d) surprised. 


5. The two farms were contiguous 
(kén-tig’you-iis). (a) continually dry 
(b) adjoining (c) unharvested. 


6. The country had many potential 
(pé6-tén’shil) markets. (a) possible 
(b) rich (c) industrial (d) agricul- 
tural. 


7. The woman had a dowdy (déw’di) 
appearance. (a) very neat (b) fash- 
ionable (c) shabby (d) attractive. 


8. He presented a graphic (grif’ik) 
account of the incident. (a) distorted 
(b) strange (c) interesting (d) pic- 
torial. 


9. The speaker refrained from mak- 
ing recriminations (ré-krim-i-nay- 
shunz) during his hour-long speech. 
(a) prophecies (b) accusations (c) 
witty statements (d) excited remarks. 
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Activities of Labor Unions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


rather than craft unions. 
moted the CIO. 

The newly formed CIO met with 
quick success in the automobile and 
other highly mechanized industries. 
The organization has 35 unions today 
and claims about 6 million members. 

In the 1940’s, communists _infil- 
trated some unions, especially the 
CIO, and gained control of them. In 
1949, CIO leaders cracked down 
vigorously on the communists and 
communist sympathizers. They ex- 
pelled several unions that had been 
charged with following communist 
policies. 

Today the AFL is cracking down 
in a somewhat similar way on rack- 
eteers who have been holding positions 
of influence in certain unions. Recent 
investigations of crime and corrup- 
tion on the New York docks revealed 
that racketeers were active in the 
longshoremen’s union. The AFL is 
now taking steps to clean up this sit- 
uation. 


They pro- 


Talk of Merger 


There has been talk from time to 
time since 1935 of the possibility of 
the AFL and CIO again joining 
forces. It has been pointed out that 
both are working toward the same 
broad objectives—higher wages, im- 
proved working conditions, and other 
benefits for their members and for 
laboring people in general. Some 
have held that if the AFL and CIO 
should merge, they would exert much 
more influence than they do as separate 
groups. 

Talk of a merger came to the fore 
again recently as new leaders took 
over the top spots in both the AFL 
and the CIO. Following the death of 
William Green, George Meany became 
head of the AFL. Walter Reuther 
took the place of Philip Murray, who 
died in November, as leader of the 
CIO. 

Earlier this month a committee of 
AFL and CIO officials met in Washing- 
ton to discuss a possible merger. 
They directed a subcommittee to study 
some of the problems that will have 
to be solved if the two groups are to 
join forces. 

The subcommittee is now hard at 
its. task, but already it is apparent 
that there are serious obstacles in the 
way of a merger. First, there is still 
a good deal of rivalry between the 
two groups. AFL and CIO have often 
come into conflict while competing to 
unionize the same groups of workers. 
While the conflict today is not as 
acute as it sometimes has been in the 


GEORGE MEANY of the AFL 


past, memories of bitter rivalry still 
linger. 

The fact that the two groups are, 
in the main, organized along different 
lines also poses serious problems. The 
AFL, although it does have some in- 
dustrial unions, specializes in the 
craft type and will probably want to 
continue doing so. The CIO, on the 
other hand, is likely to insist on keep- 
ing its  industrial-union — setup. 
Whether the two types of unions 
could work together smoothly is one 
of the problems now being explored. 

Some observers feel, too, that the 
unions would have little to gain by 
a merger—and possibly much to lose. 
If the two groups were combined, one 
set of officers might be eliminated. 
Some of the top leaders would pre- 
sumably lose much of the power and 
prestige they enjoy today. 

In addition to the attention being 
paid to the merger proposal, there 
is also interest in the question of 
whether there will be many serious 
industrial disputes this year. Un- 
certainty about what the future may 
hold is, temporarily at least, causing 
union leaders to proceed cautiously 
in their demands for higher wages and 
other worker benefits. 

Another factor which is putting a 
damper on union demands is the recent 
decline in the cost of living. One of 
the big arguments used repeatedly by 
labor in the past to bolster its demands 
has been that wage increases were 
necessary to offset rising living costs. 
That argument no longer packs the 
weight it once did. 

Still another factor which may be 
influencing labor leaders to go slow 
in demands this spring is the contro- 
versy in Congress over changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. Passed in 
1947, this is the nation’s basic law 
governing relations between labor and 
management. Most labor leaders have 
bitterly opposed the Taft-Hartley Act 
on the grounds that it is unfair to 
labor and gives an advantage to man- 
agement. Most employers have fav- 
ored the act substantially in its present 
form. 

The Republicans have promised to 
make certain changes in the act, and, 
at present, hearings are taking place 
in Congress over these changes. It 
is said that some labor leaders feel 
that aggressive demands at this time 
by labor would “upset the boat” and 
cause Congress to keep more restric- 
tions on unions than it otherwise 
might do. 

As a result of all these factors, few 
big strikes are expected to take place 


WALTER REUTHER of the CIO. 
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in the near future. Most labor leaders 
are not making strong demands on 
management at this time. While con- 
ditions may change suddenly, it looks 
now as though it would be a fairly 
peaceful spring in labor-management 
relations. 

This does not mean, though, that 
the union leaders are going to refrain 
indefinitely from making further de- 
mands. In fact, it is already plain 
that the next major struggle between 
labor and management may come over 
the guaranteed annual wage. 


Guaranteed Wage 


The guaranteed annual wage would 
give to workers on an hourly basis 
assurance that they would receive a 
certain minimum wage for the year. 
They would receive this minimum 
wage whether or not work was avail- 
able. The wage would be guaranteed 
them by the company for which they 
worked. 

For example, the steelworkers union 
tried unsuccessfully a year ago to win 
approval of a guaranteed annual wage 
for its members. Union leaders 
wanted the steel companies to guar- 
antee a minimum annual wage of 
$3,000 for the steelworkers. Of 
course, if there were no layoffs and 
the mills were not shut down at all, 
most workers would earn more than 
$3,000 during the year. 

In arguing for a guaranteed annual 
wage, labor leaders put forth these 
views: 

“A guaranteed annual wage would 
give hourly workers the security they 
deserve. In every industry, executives 
receive yearly salaries. Their basic 
income is not ordinarily affected over 
a 12-month period by the temporary 
ups and downs of business. The 
workers in the shops and on the as- 
sembly lines should have the same 
security. 

“Moreover, the guaranteed annual 
wage could do much toward preventing 
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such a depression as occurred in the 
1930’s. One of the big reasons for 
that depression was that workers were 
laid off, and could no longer afford to 
buy cars, furniture, radios, clothing, 
and other goods. Thus, the industries 
manufacturing these goods had to lay 
off workers. 

“Tf workers had a guaranteed annual 
wage, it would mean that they could 
continue to buy at a steady rate, and 
the demand for goods would keep em- 
ployment at a high level in most in- 
dustries. Thus, the guaranteed an- 
nual wage would be a major weapon 
against depressions.” 

Management disagrees generally 
with labor leaders on the effect of the 
guaranteed annual wage. Here are 
some of the arguments put forth by 
industrial leaders: 

“If an industry were required to 
keep up its payrolls at a time when 
there was a declining demand for 
goods, the industry would soon go 
bankrupt. Its treasury would quickly 
become empty, and the owners of the 
company—in most cases, the stock- 
holders—would lose much of their in- 


vestment. As one big company after 


another went under, the country would 
be plunged into a terrible depression. 

“Every industry knows that it is 
to its own advantage to keep its 
workers busy all the time, and does 
its best to keep production lines roll- 
ing. There are occasions, though, 
when temporary layoffs are inescap- 
able. Unemployment insurance helps 
workers to cope with such emergencies. 
Certainly a guaranteed annual wage 
would not prevent depression, but 
would only make it more severe.” 

If business and employment should 
slacken, the controversy over this is- 
sue is expected to grow in intensity. 

So long as industrial prosperity con- 
tinues, the pressure for a guaranteed 
wage is not expected to be as great as 
it would be in time of a nationwide 
depression. 
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| Science News 











F a new device, which both answers 
the phone and takes messages, is 
put to use, people will no longer have 
to worry about missing phone calls 
while they are away from home. The 
machine, when connected to an or- 
dinary telephone, can automatically 
receive calls without any special at- 
tention on the part of the user. 

The automatic answerer, which 
closely resembles a record player, is 
simple to operate. When leaving 
home or office, the phone owner simply 
sets the dial on the electronic . de- 
vice and records a message of not 
more than 30 seconds length in which 
he gives his telephone number and 
goes on to explain that the message is 
being mechanically recorded through 
the telephone answering set, and that 
he is not at home but if the caller 
wishes to leave a message he can do 
so after the sound of a “ping.” 

The caller is then given 28 seconds 
in which to leave his message. When 
the owner returns to his home, he 
simply flips a button and the telephone 
is returned to normal operation for 
personal answering. 

There are four dials on the front of 
the set which are marked for dicta- 
tion, turning the machine on and off, 
playing back, and automatic answer- 
ing. It is possible to receive all the 
messages left in about 20 minutes 
since the recording and receiving sec- 
tion of each unit is limited to about 
one minute and there is a capacity of 
only 20 calls. 

* * * 


A new use for television has been 
developed by three Canadian scien- 
tists. It is underwater television used 
for spying on fish 100 feet below the 
water’s surface. The Canadian’s TV 
camera is 3 feet long and 114 feet in 
diameter and weighs 300 pounds. 
Four sealed-beam spotlights furnish 
the light needed in the depths of the 
water. A half-inch plate glass window 
covers an opening in the front of the 
cylinder from which the TV camera 
lenses peer out. 

The camera has two interchange- 
able lenses, handled by remote control 
from a ship. Focusing and lighting 
are also done by remote control. 

A 500-foot coaxial cable connects 
the camera with the screen aboard the 
ship, where viewers will have a better 
close-up of fish life than has ever been 
available before. 





WIDE worR.o 


IF IT RATTLES, start running. Blind 
Duncan Weber inspects the length of 
firing pins used in fuses for artillery 
shells. If the firing pin is too long, 
loading the fuse is dangerous. A sound 


in the earphones warns Weber when the 
pins are too long. 


HARRIS & EWING 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE Sinclair Weeks (left) fired Dr. Allen Astin, 
who was director of the Bureau of Standards, and set off a national controversy 
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HARRIS & EWING 


Bureau of Standards Controversy 


ISAGREEMENT over the way to 

treat an automobile storage bat- 
tery is the cause of one of this month’s 
biggest squabbles in the nation’s 
capital. The quarrel is of serious 
importance, for it concerns certain 
powers of the government. The dis- 
pute involves politics to some degree, 
but it also involves business, science, 
and the people of this country in gen- 
eral. This is the story: 

On May 20, 1952, President Truman 
appointed Dr. Allen Astin, a Maryland 
scientist, director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The bureau was 
set up by Congress in 1901. One of 
its jobs is to test the quality of various 
types of goods that may be offered 
for sale to the public. Dr. Astin had 
worked for the bureau many years 
before he became its director. 

Last June the bureau, under Dr. 
Astin’s direction, tested a substance 
made by a California company—an 
“additive” intended to make a storage 
battery last longer. The bureau 
reached the conclusion that the sub- 
stance had “no beneficial effect.” 

Three weeks ago the news broke 
that Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks had fired Dr. Astin, by forcing 
him to resign. President Eisenhower 
accepted the resignation. Weeks 
charged that the bureau had not been 
“sufficiently objective” in making its 
battery tests, and that this was one 
reason for removing Dr. Astin. 
Weeks also declared that independent 
tests showed that the battery product 
is effective. 

Dr. Astin declared that the bureau 
had followed scientific methods in 
making its test, and that the bureau 
always had adhered to the facts re- 
vealed in its tests—and to nothing 
else—in judging the worthiness of 
merchandise. A number of scientists 
defended the ousted bureau director, 
and criticized the manner in which he 
was discharged. 

Now the government’s testing bu- 
reau is scheduled to be investigated 
by a group of scientists. Political 
leaders are taking sides on the ques- 
tion of Astin’s dismissal. However, 
the real issue is much broader. It 
concerns the desirability of letting 
a government agency exercise con- 
trols over products that manufacturers 
offer for sale to the public. 

Everyone agrees that it is a good 
thing that the government inspects 





foods and drugs to see to it that they 
are not harmful. Such inspection 
helps to protect our health. A good 
many Americans, however, oppose in- 
spection and regulatory powers which 
the government holds over business 
through the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Standards, and 
other agencies. 

Those opposed to letting the govern- 
ment exercise such powers say: 

“So long as a product is not in- 
tended for human consumption and is 
not definitely harmful to the pur- 
chaser, the government has no busi- 
ness to interfere. The best place to 
test the merits of a product is in the 
stores where it is sold. If the product 
is good, people will buy it. If it isn’t 
any good, the public will soon know 
about that. The manufacturer will 
lose his business, in open competition, 
to the man who makes a better prod- 
uct. 

“Laboratory tests don’t always tell 
the full story about a product, any- 
way. A scientist might condemn a 
new product today that didn’t measure 
up to certain tests. But a few years 
later, perhaps, new scientific dis- 
coveries might show that the product 
is a good one after all. In the mean- 
time, the man who made the new 
product likely will be out of business— 
because a government bureau turned 
thumbs gown on the merchandise in 
its first test.” 

Those who believe the government 
should keep supervisory powers say: 

“If it’s worthwhile to have the gov- 
ernment inspect food and drugs to 
protect us, it’s also worthwhile for 
the government to test merchandise 
to protect our pocketbook. Why 
should the public be the victim of a 
manufacturer who makes_ grand 
claims for a worthless product? 

“Take woolen goods, for example. 
Certain regulations require the manu- 
facturer to label cloth with regard to 
quality. Without the regulations, you 
might be cheated. You could pay $60 
for a suit, say, thinking that it was 
made of new, freshly woven woolen 
cloth. But the suit could be made of 
old wool that had been rewoven. 

“In the long run, business would 
suffer without government regula- 
tions. People would lose faith in 
merchandise, and quit buying. The 
wise thing is to keep our government’s 
regulatory agencies.” 





SPORTS 














ILL the New York Yankees be- 

come the first major league team 
to win five baseball championships 
in a row? That is the big question 
that diamond fans are debating as 
the 1953 baseball season gets under 
way. 

Last year the Yankees won their 
fourth league pennant and world 
series in succession. This feat tied 
a record which New York itself set 
in the four-year period from 1936 
through 1939. Now the Yankee nine 
has a chance to set a new mark. 

Most sportswriters think that Man- 
ager Casey Stengel has a good chance 
to lead the Yankees to their fifth 
straight championship this year. The 
writers point out that the New York 
club strikes a good balance between 
wise, experienced veterans and rising 
young stars. And the Yankees have 
always been noted for their fighting 
spirit. 

The New Yorkers’ chances may de- 
pend to a large degree on how well 
some of the older players hold up. 
Shortstop Phil Rizzuto, the key man 
in the Yankee infield, is not in the 
best of health. Big John Mize has 
passed his 40th birthday, but is ex- 
pected to be the team’s leading pinch 
hitter. Allie Reynolds, Vic Raschi, and 
Ed Lopat—the stand-bys of the 
pitching staff—are all getting along 
in years. If age should catch up with 
them, the New York nine might find 
a hard road ahead this season. 

However, the Yankees have plenty 
of outstanding younger players to help 
carry the burden. Fans are looking 
for Mickey Mantle to take his place 
among the top stars of the game. 
Mantle, who is only 21 years old, hit 
.311 last year and poled out 23 home 
runs. 

Yogi Berra does a satisfactory job 
behind the plate, and opposing pitchers 





YOGI Berra of the Yankees 


fear his big bat. Berra hit 30 home 
runs last season. In the outfield 
Woodling and Bauer are steady per- 
formers, and fiery young Billy Martin 
is a rising star at second base. Whitey 
Ford, the young pitching sensation 
of 1950, has just been released from 
the army after two years of service, 
and is expected to give the team a big 
lift. 

Of course, there are seven other 
teams in the American League out 
to beat the Yankees. One of them may 
do so. But the New York nine is 
gunning for a new record this season, 
and it will take an outstanding team 
to keep the Yankees from winning 
another pennant. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


As a Librarian 


peawens. perhaps as much as 
people in any field, need broad 
educational backgrounds. As part of 
a day’s work they may have to decide 
on a new scientific book to order, help 
readers find material on the Mayan In- 
dians, suggest a novel to interest an 
80-year-old invalid, and help an 8- 
year-old find suitable fairy tales. 
While there is specialization in library 
work, still the best librarian is the one 
with the most extensive background. 

If you are considering a career in 
this field, you can begin to build your 
background by taking a college pre- 
paratory course in high school. When 
you graduate, you may go straight to 
a college or university where library 
science is taught as a part of the cur- 
riculum that leads to an A. B. degree; 
or you may get an A. B. at any ac- 
credited college and take a master’s 
degree in library science. There are 
about 40 approved library schools in 
the United States. A few give an 
A. B. degree in library science; the 
others require an A. B. for admission 
and give a course leading to a master’s. 

The American Library Association 
lists the following qualities, in addi- 
tion to a broad cultural background, as 
keing needed by a librarian: good 
physical and mental health, an ability 
to work harmoniously with others, in- 
itiative, resourcefulness, imagination, 
alertness to changing conditions, and 
executive ability (if you want to reach 
an administrative position). 

To these might be added a passion 


for collecting. Libraries are composed 
chiefly of books, but obscure pam- 
phlets, rare letters, and other data of 
varied sorts add greatly to a library’s 
value. Not every item can be kept, 
but the librarian should know in- 
stinctively which materials should be 
filed and which thrown away. 

There are three types of libraries. 
The public libraries we all know. 
Academic libraries are those con- 
nected with schools, particularly with 
colleges and universities. Special li- 
braries are those maintained by busi- 
ness and industrial firms, government 
agencies (federal, state, and local), la- 
bor organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, research groups, and the like. 
Each special library collects only ma- 
terial that relates to the work of its 
organization. 

Where only one or two people make 
up a library’s staff, they order books 
and periodicals, catalog them, help 
readers find material, plan displays, 
and do whatever other work is re- 
quired. On larger staffs the duties 
are divided. A chief librarian is in 
charge of the entire staff; catalogers 
keep the card index in order; refer- 
ence librarians and readers’ advisers 
help people find material; children’s 
librarians assist the younger readers; 
and extension librarians operate book- 
mobiles that go into rural areas. 

Some specialized preparation is re- 
quired for these different jobs and for 
work in each of the three different 
types of libraries. This preparation 





LIBRARIANS often must repair books, 
as well as help you find a good one 


is obtained in the regular course in 
library science. 

An opportunity to work with people 
and books, pleasant surroundings, and 
stimulating duties are among the ad- 
vantages of being a librarian. The 
principal disadvantage lies in the sal- 
aries that are sometimes low. 

Beginning positions in public li- 
braries pay about $2,400 a year in the 
smaller places and $3,100 in the larger 
cities. Jobs for experienced librarians 
pay from about $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 
College librarians earn from $2,400 to 
$7,500 a year; and special librarians 
earn from $3,000 to $7,500 a year. 
Executive officers in the larger librar- 
ies earn more than these amounts. 

Additional information on this field 
can be secured without charge from 
the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois; and from the Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10th Street, N. Y. 





Historical Background - - U. 


E don’t knew how sincere the 

present communist “peace feel- 
ers” are (see page 1), but they do 
make up a part of the long history of 
our relations with Russia. At times, 
we've gotten along well together. 
Often, though, we and the Russians 
have been at odds with each other. 

One of our first contacts with Russia 
came in 1803 when Thomas Jefferson, 
then our President, attempted to 
establish trade routes between the 
United States and Russia. The nego- 
tiations failed, and some ill feeling 
arose in this country toward Russia. 

Traders from Russia, which then 
owned Alaska, had built forts in what 
is now California. In addition, the 
Russian czar had claimed territory 
along the Pacific coast of North Amer- 
ica almost as far south as the present 
boundary between Washington and 
Canada. 

These Russian moves aroused sus- 
picion in the United States and were 
one of the reasons for the formulation 
of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. The 
matter was peacefully settled, though, 
and Alaska was finally sold to us for a 
small sum. Russia gave up claims to 
other territory on this continent. Re- 
lations with Russia were good for some 
years after that. 

About 1890, the spirit of friendli- 
ness began to disappear. Our country 
became alarmed by the czar’s aggres- 
siveness, particularly in Asia. We 
were aroused, too, by the czar’s treat- 
ment of the Russian people.. Fearful 
lest the rising tides of revolution 


sweep them from power, the Russian 
rulers put down their opponents ruth- 
lessly. 

When Russia’s first big revolution 
came in March 1917, the United States 
quickly recognized the new regime. 
Our leaders believed that Alexander 
Kerensky, who led .the new govern- 
ment, would bring democracy to Rus- 
sia. 

A second revolution, in November 
1917, forced Kerensky to flee. The 
autocratic government of the czar was 
succeeded not by a democracy but by 
the dictatorial government of the com- 
munists. In opposing the communists 
and in attempting to protect trade in- 





HARRIS & EWING 


IN 1933, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull (on right) went to the station to 
welcome Maxim Litvinov, the first Rus- 
sian communist ambassador to the U. S. 


S. and Russia 


terests in Asia, the United States and 
several nations of western Europe sent 
troops which landed at Murmansk, in 
the far north, and at Vladivostok, in 
eastern Siberia. The troops were 
withdrawn after engaging in a few 
battles. 

During the 1920’s and the early 
1930’s, our country refused to recog- 
nize the communist regime, and for a 
part of this time American business- 
men were not allowed to trade with 
the Soviet Union. Gradually, however, 
the restrictions on trade were lifted. 
Eventually, in 1933, full diplomatic 
relations were established. 

Diplomatic recognition did not bring 
real friendship. The United States 
continued to object to methods used 
by the communists to control the Rus- 
sian people. We also opposed the 
propaganda program carried on by the 
Soviet Union in an effort to start Red 
revolutions in other countries. 

World War II saw Russia and the 
United States working closely to- 
gether. They were engaged in a com- 
mon struggle against fascist aggres- 
sion, and many Americans hoped that 
Russia had given up her dreams of 
forcibly extending communism all over 
the globe. Many also believed that 
the Soviet Union, after the tragic 
losses in the war, might sincerely work 
for lasting peace. 

Russia, as we know, did not fulfill 
these hopes. Will she now become 
more peaceful? That.is the question 
of the hour. We shall probably know 
the answer before too long. 








Study Guide 


Labor 


1. What do we mean by organized 
labor? What is the numerical strength 
of organized labor today? 

2. How do the AFL and CIO differ? 

3. What has been the subject of recent 
talks between AFL and CIO leaders? 

4. Name some of the obstacles to a 
merger of the AFL and CIO. 

5. What is the outlook for labor-man- 
agement relations in the near future? 

6. Give the views of labor leaders on 
the guaranteed annual wage. 

7. How does management feel about 
the guaranteed wage proposal? 











1. Do you think that a merger of the 
AFL and CIO would benefit the nation 
as a whole? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you favor a guaranteed annual 
wage for workers in industry, or do you 
oppose the idea? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Soviet Policies 


1. Explain why the issue of exchanging 
war prisoners in Korea has been so long 
deadlocked. 

2. What new development in this mat- 
ter has occurred within the last few 
weeks? 

3. Describe the peaceful gestures con- 
cerning Germany that Russia has made 
lately. 

4. What feature of our proposals on 
disarmament and atomic energy control 
has Russia most strongly opposed? 

5. Who is Dag Hammarskjold, and 
how is he connected with the Russians’ 
drive to convince the world that they are 
in a cooperative mood? 

6. Describe some developments within 
Russia which indicate that changes may 
be under way in the Kremlin. 

7. Give the views of those who feel 
that the Soviet Union is not sincere in 
her “peace” drive. 

8. Why do ae | Americans, even 
though still extremely suspicious of Rus- 
sia, believe that we should seriously study 
and consider any possible peace offers 
she may make? 


Discussion 


1. What do you think are the motives 
behind Russia’s recent friendly gestures? 

2. If you were President Eisenhower, 
what steps would you take in view of 
these new developments? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some of the duties of the 
Vice President today? 

2. How are farm youth groups modeled 
after our 4-H Clubs getting a start in 
India? 

3. Who are the respective heads of the 
CIO and AFL? 

4. What are the duties of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy? 

5. What changes does President Eisen- 
hower seek in the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization? 

6. Briefly give the arguments for and 
against the inspection and regulatory 
activities of such government agencies 


as the Bureau of Standards and the Fed- 
eee 


eral Trade Commission. 


Pronunciations 


Alcide de Gasperi—ail-chée’dé dé gi’- 
spé-ré 

Andrei Vishinsky—an-dra’ vi-shin’ski 

Georgi Malenkov—gé-awr'gi ma-lén’kéf 

Laos—li’és 

Lavrenti Beria—la-vrén’ti bé’ri-ya 

Panmunjom—pan-moon-jawm 

Vassily Chuikov—va-sé'le chwé’kawf 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) temporary; 2. (d) cure-all; 3. 
(a) beyond correction; 4. (b) deceived; 
5. (b) adjoining; 6. (a) possible; 7. (c) 
shabby; 8. (d) pictorial; 9. (b) accusa- 
tions. 
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